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ARTICLE III. 



REMARKS 

OH THE 

PHdNICIAN INSCRIPTION OF SIDON. 

Bt Prof. WILLIAM W. TURNER. 



Presented to the Society October 36, 1859. 



Soon after the news reached this country that the sarcophagus 
of Ashmunezer, King of Sidon, had been brought to Paris and 
deposited in the Louvre through the munificence of a distin- 
guished cultivator and patron of Oriental learning, a request was 
made to Prof. Henry, the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, by some members of this Society, to procure, if possible, 
for the use of American scholars, a rubbing of the inscription 
on the lid, and also of that around the head of the sarcophagus. 
Prof. Henry addressed the Due de Luynes on the subject, and 
the latter promptly and generously complied, sending to the In- 
stitution a carefully made rubbing of both inscriptions, and also 
a copy of his own memoir on the subject. The copies of these 
inscriptions which you see befpre you are tracings carefully made 
from these rubbings; and consequently they exhibit, in their 
exact proportions, each line as made by the ancient sculptor of 
this most venerable document. Upon its great philological and 
historical interest it is unnecessary here to enlarge ; it is sufficient 
to say that it consists of twenty-two perfect lines of from forty to 
fifty -five letters each, and that the whole number of its characters 
exceeds one thousand. If viewed merely as an addition to the 
pure ancient language of the Old Testament, its importance will 
be evident from the fact that it is almost exactly equivalent in 
extent to the tenth chapter of Genesis, or to the one hundred 
and fourth Psalm. 

My object in the remarks to which your attention is invited 
will be to show what is the present state of our knowledge of the 
contents of the inscription, and to whose learning and labors we 
are indebted for this knowledge. 
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By way of introduction to these remarks, I will here give, in 
a tabular form, the names of all the writers who have published 
a reading and interpretation of the inscription, arranged chroiiO' 
logically, as near as may be, according to the dates of their re- 
spective publications, placing opposite the name of each writer 
the names of those of his predecessors whose interpretations he 
had an opportunity to consult. 



Author. 

*Salisbury. 
*Turner. 
*K6diger. 
*Dietrich and 

Gildemeister. 
*Hitzig. 
*Schlottmann, 



De Luyne 
Ewald. 



Barges. 



Munk. 



Levy. 



Preliminary 

Translation. 

May 31, 1855, 
May 31, 1855, 



April 25, 1855, 



July 3, 
June 15, 

July 

Sept. 
EndofDec.,1855. 



Aug. 14, 1855 



Feb. 



1856 



Memoir. 



1855. 
1855. 
1855. 

1855. 

1855. 



Dec. 15, 1855. 
Jan. 19, 1855. 



1856.f 
April 6, 1856. 

EndofAug.,1856, 



Previous Interpreters 
consulted. 



Rodiger* Dietrich. 

Rodiger, Dietrich, 
Hitzig, De Luynes 
(prelim, transl.). In 
his supplementary 
remarks (dated Apr. 
26, 1856) he makes 
use of the memoirs 
of De Luynes and 
Ewald. 



Salisbury, 
Rodiger, 
Hitzig. 

Salisbury, 
Rodiger, 



Turner, 
Dietrich, 

Turner, 
Dietrich, 
Hitzig, De Luynes, 
Ewald (?). 

Salisbury, Turner, 
Rodiger, Dietrich, 
Hitzig, De Luynes, 
Barges (prelimin. 
transl.). 

Salisbury, Turner, 
Rodiger, Dietrich, 
Hitzig, Ewald, De 
Luynes. In his sup- 
plementary remarks 
(p. 59 etc.) he makes 
use of Munk's me- 



* From the copies furnished by the American missionaries, 
t His memoir appears to have been published after that of Munk. 
p. 27. 

VOL. VII. 7 



See Munk, 
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The first complete translation given to the world was a preli- 
minary one, the concluding portion by myself, in a paper drawn 
up by Messrs. Salisbury and Gibbs, and printed in the New Ha- 
ven Daily Palladium of May 31, 1855. This agrees in all essen- 
tials with the versions we afterwards published. 

As regards the order of arrangement of the several versions, 
it should be remarked that, although that of Prof. Eodiger was 
printed some weeks before those of Prof. Salisbury and myself, 
yet I have placed the two American versions first, as containing 
traits in common which separate them from the efforts of Euro- 
pean scholars, in consequence of our having exchanged views 
freely on the subject, with the intention of making a joint affair 
of the interpretation, before it was generously proposed by Prof. 
Salisbury Ahat my paper should be given separately. 

There is one feature which disadvantageously distinguishes 
our productions from all the rest ; it is the erroneous value given 
almost throughout to the character As. We were led astray by 
Gesenius's alphabet in the Monumenta, Tab. 1, in which he has 
given it only the value of \* although he had correctly read the 
character as T in the third Athenian inscription (Tab. 10), being 
guided by the accompanying Greek. 

A close examination of the legends which he cites in support 
of this value shows that it is nowhere certain. This error runs 
entirely through my reading, and ought to have been avoided 
by an inspection of the alphabet of Judas in his Etude Demon- 
strative, and of pp. 33-37 of that work, where he discusses the 
forms of the letter T. 

We also labored under a difficulty which was shared in by 
Messrs. Eodiger, Dietrich, Hitzig, and Schlottmann — that of hav- 
ing to work upon the copies of the inscription made in haste by 
the American missionaries ; so that those who had before them 
the carefully reduced fac-simile furnished by the liberality of the 
Due de Luynes after the monument reached Europe, enjoyed a 
great advantage over Us. 

The Inscription and the Copies of it. 

The copies of the Inscription to which we have access for 
ascertaining its readings are the following: 

Copies of the American Missionaries. — On the 3rd of April, 1855, 
the Secretary of the Albany Institute laid before a meeting of 
that body a copy of the inscription received from Dr. C. V. A. 
Van Dyck, a corresponding member of the Institute, and of this 
Society, then in Syria. This was promptly lithographed, and 

* Gesenius has given (from a Oilician coin) X as the earliest form of Zain. Be- 
tween this and the somewhat oblique form "J, (in Cilic. H) he thinks there is a deci- 
ded difference, and so regards the latter as a Tod (p. 284), although he had seen 
Zain in a still more oblique position in Athen. 3. 
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published in Vol. iv, Part 1, of the Institute's Transactions. A 
faithful copy accompanies Prof. Rodiger's paper in the Ztschr. 
der D. M. Gr. The U. States Magazine of the 15th of April also 
published a copy made from Dr. Van Dyck's manuscript. 

Another MS. copy was sent by Dr. H. A. De Forest, another 
member of the Syrian Mission, to Prof. Salisbury. This differs 
somewhat from the preceding (see Prof. Salisbury, p. 229), and 
generally on the side of correctness. 

A third copy in MS. was sent by Dr. W. M. Thomson, also of 
the Syrian Mission, to Chev. Bunsen in London, who communi- 
cated it to Prof. Dietrich of Marburg. This, as published by 
Prof. D., is decidedly the worst copy of the whole. The fault 
would seem to be that of the engraver or other persons who 
reduced it: since it emanated from the same source as the rest. 
Dr. Thomson, in a letter to Prof. Salisbury, dated Oct. 5, 1855, 
says : " The copy from which all those sent to America, and 
most of those to Europe, so far as I know, were obtained, was 
taken by me." 

The copies taken by the American missionaries were evidently 
made with a great deal of care, and compare favorably with 
many in the great work of Gesenius ; yet, like all copies of un- 
intelligible inscriptions, in which the eye and hand of the copy- 
ist are depended upon, they leave much to be desired in the way 
of perfect accuracy. Hence they are now entirely superseded 
by the 

Copies from the Due de Luynes. — The Due de Luynes has pub- 
lished, in his memoir on the subject of the inscription, a beauti- 
fully engraved copy of it, made doubtless from a photograph, 
and from a careful examination of the stone itself. The same 
plate accompanies the memoir of Munk in the Journal Asiatique ; 
and a lithographed fac-simile that of the Abbe" Barges. The 
copy appended to the memoir of Ewald was, as he informs us, 
prepared from a photograph received from the Due de Luynes ; 
the same, evidently (i. e. from the same negative), that was used 
by the Duke himself, it being of the same dimensions. 

In addition to and above all these materials for our study of 
this interesting monument is the rubbing, furnished by the Due 
de Luynes to the Smithsonian Institution, of the inscription on 
the breast, and also of that around the head of the sarcophagus, 
of which iatter no fac-simile or engraving has yet appeared. 

External Characters of the Inscription. 

An examination and comparison of the two forms of the in- 
scription, that on the breast and that around the head, show us 
that the former consists of twenty -two lines, and the latter of six 
perfect lines and the commencement of a seventh. Both are 
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written continuously, without separation of words, and without 
marks of interpunction or other sign of pause, except a space of 
over an inch in line 13, which divides the great inscription into 
two nearly equal parts, which, for convenience, I shall call Parts 
I and II. The lines are not perfectly straight, being more or less 
.curved, especially towards the end of Part I. Those of Part II 
are strajghter. The spaces between them are irregular, and the 
letters are by no means of uniform size, those in Part II being 
generally smaller than in Part I : thus the first b of "\Db&b in 
line 1 is 2J inches in length, while that of OnVfc at the end of 
line 18 is less than £ of an inch. The difference in size begins 
immediately with Part II. The letters are also placed at varia- 
ble distances apart, from half an \ inch to almost nothing, those 
in Part II being closer together than those in Part I. 

In the size of its characters, and their distance apart, the head 
inscription agrees with the latter part of the breast inscription. 
The letters towards the close of the 6th line are pressed very 
closely together, as if for the purpose of bringing in the whole 
of the sentence which ends Part I. The 7th line contains only 
nine whole characters, which form the beginning of Part II ; and 
it breaks off with an unfinished letter in the middle of a proper 
name (iTMam). 

All these facts lead us to conclude, with the Due de Luynes, 
that the inscription was first written out with a free hand on the 
stone (without any drawing of lines or measuring of letters as 
in modern times), and that these traces were then followed by 
the artisan. As the first letters of the three first lines of the 
breast inscription (1.1. 1-11; 2. 1-12; 3.1-7), are cut thicker 
and rougher than the rest, it is evident that the sculptor began 
to cut three lines at once ; but, his work being unsatisfactory, he 
was either made to continue his task more neatly or was ex- 
changed for a more skillful workman. 

From the differences in execution which have been pointed 
out between the two portions of the breast inscription, it would 
appear as if it had at first terminated with Part I, Part II being 
added subsequently. As for the inscription around the head, 
the general resemblance in the size and style of its characters to 
those of Part II of the breast inscription leads one to conclude 
that it was made after this latter ; wherefore, it is difficult to say, 
but perhaps because it was thought desirable to mark indelibly 
both parts of the sarcophagus as the property of its tenant. It 
would appear that the original intention was to copy the whole 
of the breast inscription ; but after a few letters of the second 
part had been engraved, it was concluded for some reason not to 
add it, perhaps because the ornamental line which runs round 
the outside of the sarcophagus, about midway of its height, 
would have made an ugly division of the inscription. 
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It is true that a different theory has been broached as to the 
connection between the two inscriptions. The Due de Luynes 
having reported the-existence of five discrepancies between them, 
four of which were errors of the head inscription, Prof. Ewald 
suggested that it was perhaps originally intended to engrave the 
entire inscription around the head.of the sculptured image of the 
deceased, as if to represent it as proceeding from his mouth, but 
that the errors made in it caused it to be left unfinished, and the 
whole to be engraved over again on the breast. An examina- 
tion, however, of the rubbing of the head inscription shows that 
three of these errors — viz: the omissions of a letter at the end of 
its second and fourth lines, and at the beginning of the sixth — 
have in reality no existence, the letters in question being found 
in their proper places. The mistake must have been caused by 
the circumstance that the rubbing from which the Duke drew 
iip his description was not carried far enough ; this is shown, 
too, by the reduced engraving of a portion of the head inscrip- 
tion, which he has given in the side view of the sarcophagus, 
where a blank appears in place of the initial letter of the sixth 
line. Of the two remaining discrepancies, one (nbaa for nsb&fc, 
1. 11) is undoubtedly an error of the breast inscription, the other 
(ba^JO for fiiaijo, 1. 5) is considered to be an error of the head 
inscription. 

Allowing this (though not perfectly certain) to be the case, the 
errors are balanced, and no conclusion is to be drawn from them 
as to the superiority or priority of the one inscription over the 
other. 

In the breast inscription the forty-fifth character of the 6th line, 
a b, was evidently omitted by mistake and afterwards inserted. 

The fourth letter of the 7th line of the breast inscription has 
its shaft slightly curved (a defect exaggerated in Ewald's copy), 
and has consequently been read by several interpreters as a. 
The head inscription, however, presents us with a well formed 1, 
the letter which the context requires. 

In the breast inscription there is a space partly occupied by 
an irregular depression between the thirty-first and thirty -second 
letters of the 9th line. The Due de Luynes correctly remarks 
that there probably existed here a little flaw in the surface of the 
marble, which was passed over by the engraver ; for there is no 
trace of any intermediate letter, and in the corresponding por- 
tion of the head inscription there is neither intermediate letter 
nor. space. 

At the bottom of the large flaw in line 17th, the Duke has also 
observed that we have the word pm, at first written erroneously 
J»»N, but with the tail of the first a partially obliterated, so as 

to convert it into a ip : thus, ^f . 
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So far we are led by a comparison of the inscriptions them- 
selves, which shows us, among other facts, that ancient engrav- 
ers were not immaculate, even in the execution of a monument 
of such importance as the present : so that modern scholarship 
is not to be denied the right of exercising a sound and sober dis- 
cretion in occasionally correcting the readings they present. 
• On comparing with the rubbing of the breast inscription the 
copies of it that have been published, a variety of minor dis- 
crepancies are perceived. We will notice, however, only the 
most important. 

In the printed copies the thirty-fourth letter of the 7th line is 
a a ; in the rubbing it is a perfectly plain 125, the letter required. 
From this it is evident that the copy published by Ewald, which 
exhibits the same error, was not made exclusively from the pho- 
tograph which he received from the Due de Luynes. 

Of the seventh letter of line 16th, at the beginning of the la- 
mentable flaw made by the stroke of a pickaxe when the sarco- 
phagus was exhumed, the copies present us only with the upper 
portion of a broken-off and almost perpendicular stroke ; where- 
as in the inscription itself there are preserved both the upper 
portion of the descending shaft and the greater part of the hook 
of a n, making the letter perfectly certain. So, too, the printed 
copies represent the twenty-third letter of line 20th as entirely 
obliterated by a minor flaw, whereas the marble itself exhibits 
clearly the upper part of the letter ». 

Before concluding these remarks on the external features of 
this inscription, I will call attention to one curious peculiarity in 
the forms of the Phoenician letters, which does not seem hitherto 
to have attracted especial attention : it is that, of those letters 
which have a well defined descending shaft, some turn, in de- 
scending, towards the right, and others towards the left, so that 
the whole alphabet may be divided into three portions : 

*\^PY "^ ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ turned t0 the ri g ht 5 
-l p x o n i rt n n 

h h If ^ i & turned to theleft; 

n d a a b a a 

U/ O /7}T A> A <J neutral. 

ia 9 i t a a 

If it were asked in which category it would be possible to in- 
clude these last, I would answer that the a might be placed in 
the first, and the t, "\ and uj in the second. The characters of the 
Marseilles inscription agree precisely with ours in this respect. 
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The origin and significance of this peculiarity it may be diffi- 
cult to explain. But the degree of fidelity with which it is re- 
tained will probably serve as a valuable* test in determining the 
comparative age and character of inscriptions. The mere per- 
ception of the fact will evidently be of great use in identifying 
imperfectly formed or mutilated characters, as is exemplified in 
the inscription under consideration, where two rather imper- 
fectly formed S's (1. 16. 10, 15), were read by the American copy- 
ists, and most of the interpreters who followed them, as n, and 
where the *] of the word fb» in 1. 2. 5 ; 14. 31 ; 15. 33 (made 
with an upturned hook, like the *] of the Marseilles inscription) 
is read by Schlottmann as i — mistakes which would not have 
been made, had the characteristic inclination of these several 
letters been duly observed.* 

Although the inscription, as it has been remarked, was written 
on the marble without any attempt at perfect uniformity in the 
form and size of the letters, yet the work was done with such 
care and neatness, and the characteristic features of each letter 
were so well preserved, notwithstanding the slight variations in 
their forms, that there is no difficulty in distinguishing any of 
them, except in a few instances the t and 1. The characteristic 
differences of the three letters a, t, and I, are well exhibited in 
the words i:n (1. 2. 17-19), and *ot (6. 27-30), where it will be 
seen that, while the down stroke of the a curves strongly to the 
left, those of the T and 1 are straight, and inclined in the same 
direction, but distinguished from each other by that of the "l 
being much longer than that of the T. From measuring a num- 
ber of examples, it would appear that the normal length of the 
entire down stroke of the i is about equal to twice the outer 
length of the loop ; that is, that the portion below and clear of 
the loop is about one-half of the entire length, while in the *i 
this lower part is half as long again. These proportions, how- 
ever, have been frequently departed from, and in some instances 
so far as to be actually reversed ; so that, for instance, the l in 
9. 20 ; 14. 33 ; 15. 38 has the proportions of a *i, and the 1 in 
16. 29 and 18. 14 is about the proper length of a i. Here, of 
course, a satisfactory explanation of the context can alone decide 
between the two letters, and it is chiefly on this account that the 
proper reading of several passages (in lines 6, 19, 21), still re- 
mains undecided. 

* The peculiarity of the Phoenician alphabet here referred to is fully illustrated 
in a MS. volume, prepared by Mr. Turner, with his usual industry and thoroughness, 
in which different forms of the letters as presented by the inscription, to the number 
of three hundred and thirty-four in all, in exact fac-simile, are arranged together for 
comparison, under the head of the separate letters. The volume may be examined 
in the Library of the Society. Comm. of Publ. 
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As has been remarked, the whole inscription is written with- 
out space or points to separate the words. Yet the correctness of 
our division of the words is confirmed by the observation of the 
Due de Luynes, that, out of the twenty -two lines of the inscrip- 
tion, only four — viz : lines 5, 7, 9, 12 — end in the middle of a 
word, while all the full lines of the head inscription end with a 
perfect word. In three instances — viz: lines 4, 6, 11 — the con- 
junction "i is placed at the end of a line, and in one instance — 
1. 21 — at the beginning. Hence we may conjecture that it was 
regarded as an independent word. 

Reading and Translation. 

The following reading and translation of the inscription are 
the result of a selection made, to the best of my ability, and I 
trust without partiality or prejudice, from the views of all the 
writers enumerated. 

(Here insert Transcript and Translation.)* 

The principle on which credit has been assigned to the several 
elucidators of the inscription must here be explained. By re- 
ferring to the table before given, it will be observed that the 
entirely original interpreters of the inscription — that is, those 
who had no previously published lucubrations to consult — are 
Salisbury, Turner, Rodiger, Dietrich and Gildemeister, and De 
Luynes. In those portions of the inscription where they agree, 
the interpretation has been regarded as their common property, 
and no mark of authorship is attached ; but where they differ in 
opinion, the initials attached indicate the author or authors of 
the reading or translation adopted. Where another interpreta- 
tion is adopted as more satisfactory than that of either of the 
writers named, the initial of that author is attached to it by whom 
it was first given to the world. 

It is by no means intended to abuse your patience by going 
into' a discussion of the value of every rendering that has been 

* We cannot too much regret that this important part of Mr. Turner's paper has 
been left a blank by his untimely death : his nice discernment would doubtless have 
helped us much to see where we stand as regards the interpretation of the inscrip- 
tion. The fragment which follows is, however, all that we have to indicate the con- 
clusions to which a review of the whole ground had brought him. Being but the 
beginning of a critical discussion of the difficult passages, which our lamented asso- 
ciate designed to give U9 at a later meeting of the Society, it was not read by him 
when the previous part of the paper was presented. That Mr. Turner had care- 
fully prepared the way for such a discussion appears from a volume in his own 
hand, found among his manuscripts, which exhibits in parallel lines the several in- 
terpretations of each line of the inscription ; and from critical notes on each publi- 
cation on the subject which had come out either in France or Germany. But it is 
not deemed just to his memory to submit to the public eye what he evidently re- 
garded only as an apparatus for his own use. Comm. of Publ. 
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suggested. A mere comparison of all the published interpre- 
tations will show that the true meaning of more than three- 
fourths of the inscription may be regarded as perfectly clear and 
certain. My observations will therefore be confined to the more 
plausible renderings of the difficult and doubtful portions, and 
in remarking on them I shall endeavor to be as concise as the 
nature of the topic will allow. 

The repetition of the date of the king's death in numeral char- 
acters, after writing it out in full — the very practice resorted to 
for increased certainty in modern times — shows, as Dietrich well 
observes, that we have here, as in the Marseilles inscription, an 
illustration of the commercial experience and accurate business 
habits of the Phoenicians. 

The first really difficult passage commences with the last end 
of the second line. The interpretation adopted is that of Gilde- 
meister, who renders : ' I was snatched away before my time 
(comp. sjn? Sbs Eccl. vii. 17) among those who look for (length 
of) days ;' then 1 was I laid to rest (rpan i. q. Heb. Tj'WS) ; with- 
out a son I was brought to silence (nasN i. q. Heb. '^nabaa) :' 
meaning that, while entertaining a reasonable expectation of a 
long life, he died prematurely without posterity. This interpre- 
tation, it is true, is not so simple as to carry instant conviction 
of its correctness ; yet it consists of words and meanings author- 
ized by Hebrew usage, and is grammatically constructed : taken 
altogether, it is the most satisfactory yet proposed. As for the 
word n^n, it clearly denotes, says Dietrich, "something artifi- 
cially dug or hollowed out ; and as the sarcophagi in Phoenicia 
and Syria consist of a block of stone chiselled out, and a stone 
lid, it evidently means the stone trough which can thus be 
closed." 

The word ""asp, in line 4, has been variously explained ; but the 
only interpretations which seem to require notice here are those 
which derive it from the Talmudic £»p, and render ' my curse, 
imprecatory prohibition, or adjuration,' or which regard it as the 

Syriac «ioai£> 'I myself.' "The words nsbaa ^o ns* ■'fcap," says 
Munk, " evidently begin a new sentence, and can by no means be 
attached to what precedes, as several interpreters "have thought, 
for it is perfectly evident that here, as in lines 6, 10, 11, 20, the 
word nsbaa is opposed to bin. This being the case, we must 

give up the idea of seeing in dip the Syriac word \±doi n 'per- 
son,' and of translating ■'fcap by ' my person, myself.' " The word 
fc?i p figures in the Mishna among different expressions used in 
making vows or oaths, and which, according to the statement of 
the Talmudists, were borrowed from the language of the heathen 
(Babyl. Talmud, tract Nedarim, fol. 10). Hence nothing is more 
vol. vir. 8 
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natural than to render "'BSp by 'my adjuration,' the suffix show- 
ing that we have a substantive here. It was first suggested by 
Prof. Ewald that the word ndbti'n is not to be taken precisely in 
the sense of the Hebrew rtsbaB ' kingdom,' as it had been by pre- 
ceding interpreters, but rather in that of ' magistracy,' i. e. ' mag- 
istrates.' This idea, that the word denotes a superior class of 
persons, in opposition to the common people, has been adopted 
by all the subsequent interpreters, who render variously ' royal 
persons' (Barges), ' royal race' (Munk), ' nobility,' i. e. ' nobles' 
(Levy). Munk says : "The word robBB designates the 'royal 
family' or all those in authority, to whom are opposed the ' com- 
mon people,' designated by the term DIN, just as fini* is opposed 
to tniD •'princes' (Ps. lxxxii. 7), and trtit "Via to tf'W '""ia (Ps. xlix. 
3) and'to DiTp^N (Prov. viii. 4)." 

The best explanation of the obscure passage after the words 
TDpa -1 but in line 5, appears decidedly to be that of Prof. Dietrich, 
who renders : ' nor seek with us treasures, as with us there are 
no treasures.' The expression 7a, i. q. Heb. 133 ' by or with us,' 
corresponds precisely to the )b ' to us' of line 18. The word W» 
he renders ' treasures,' and derives it from the Heb. n3B ' to di- 
vide, apportion, allot;' whence ">3B 'lot, fortune,' and Fi5b 'por- 
tion.' On this Munk observes : "'The group d3B3a appears at 
first somewhat difficult, and has been variously interpreted. The 
most natural explanation, it seems to me, is that of M. Dietrich, 
adopted also by the Abbe* Barges. I had fixed upon it myself, 
before becoming acquainted with the translation of these two 
scholars, and M. DeVenbourg had arrived at the same solution. 
This concurrence of opinions seems to prove that there is more 
in it than a mere conjecture. Accordingly I read A3B 7a, i. e. 
triiB lia, and render: 'let them not seek treasures by us.' The 
won! £T3B (plur. of ttSB ' the weight of a mina') might be used 
to denote large quantities of silver or gold, treasures ; just as in 
the Mishna ni3>B (plur. of ii»B ' copper coin') is used for money 
in general. The ancient historians have recorded many facts 
which show that under certain circumstances tombs were rifled 
in the hope of finding treasures in them." This is fully elucida- 
ted by Dietrich, who has collected many interesting proofs of 
the fact, with specimens of similar adjurations in ancient epitaphs. 
5 is i. q. Heb. "s ' for' (so the Due de Luynes) ; "'N is a negative, 
i. q. Heb. 7'W used with participles, and also "»« (so Dietrich), and 
tro pass, part! tmia (Dietrich), or act. fito (Munk). As for the con- 
struction, comp. aV ^>J> dip d^ 7 , $l ' and no man layeth it to 
heart.' Is. lvii. 1. 

The great difficulty in interpreting the first portion of line 6 
is how to reconcile it with the similar passage in 1. 20. If we 
read 1 asum S3 OB? 1 b«i, considering S3 as the elevated base of 
the sarcophagus with Dietrich, or the body deposited within it, 
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as suggested by myself, it is necessary to suppose an ellipsis of 
the particle 'or' or 'and' before the word T)%$ 'cover;' and if, 
with all the later interpreters, we regard ) [of S3] as a suffix, and 
render ' let them not lay upon me the cover of another resting- 
place,' then the passage in line 21, ' let them not lay upon me' or 
' burden me,' is imperfect, and requires an ellipsis which, although 
adopted by several, is so violent as to be altogether inadmissible. 
The difficulty, however, can be removed by considering 33 to be 
synonymous with n^s, which its etymology as given by Dietrich 
readily allows, and rendering it 'top' or ' roof.' We have, then, 
the following terms applied to the different parts of the tomb : 
^ap, the excavated sepulchre or burial vault ; ssisa, the couch, 
or entire coffin, as in 2 Chron. xvi. 14 (Schlottmann contends 
that it is the interior space in which the body is deposited) ; 
rbft, the hollowed part forming the trough or body of the sar- 
cophagus; ****** 



